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The War, the United States and the Christian Churches 


This issue is devoted to a discussion of significant factors in the European situation, their influence upon this 
country, and their import for Christian thinking concerning the war. Nothing in it is to be taken as reflecting official 
attitudes or judgments on the part of the Federal Council of Churches. 


The events of the last month in Europe have suddenly 
confronted the United States with alternatives that have 
a quality of great urgency. The issue of neutrality legis- 
lation which Congress pushed aside early in the summer 
must now be dealt with decisively, one way or the other. 
The great ideological front in Europe and Asia has 
seemingly vanished over night, to be replaced by a very 
different massing of forces. 

The concern of the churches throughout the world over 
the threat of war now gives way to a solemn and agonizing 
realization that Christendom has sustained the second 
great shock of the century. The satisfaction experienced 
by Christians everywhere over the bold stand of the Ger- 
man Confessional Church against the totalitarian state is 
jarred by the news, credibly reported, that Martin Nie- 
moeller has offered his services to the war ministry as 
commander of a German U-boat.* 


This fearsome panorama defies conclusive inference or 
judgment until the inner compulsion of events is more 
fully understood. At the most, a publication devoted to 
factual study and analysis can only undertake to see that 
the truly significant questions are raised and that the 
factors entering into their determination are brought to 
light. Such an attempt is here made. 


I. Since MunIicH 


The outbreak of the war is inevitably regarded as a 
sequel to Munich, as Munich was a sequel to Versailles. 
In one respect, at least, Mr. Chamberlain’s appraisal of 
the situation then faced appears to have been vindicated. 
It was commonly asserted that he failed in a crucial 
moment to “call Hitler’s bluff.” It now seems probable 
that there was no bluff and that Hitler would have 
marched as promptly into Czechoslovakia as he did into 
Poland. Whether the succeeding events would have been 
similar so far as the fate of the overrun country is 
concerned is, of course, a matter of speculation. It is 
evident, however, that the war was finally staged in a 
more critical spot than if it had been precipitated a year 
earlier, and on a terrain less easily defended. 


* It should be noted that Niemoeller’s defiance of the government 
has been based more on ecclesiastical than on ethical grounds, yet 
his reported action brings dismay to Protestant Christians outside 
Germany. 


After the boundaries of the new Czecho-Slovakia were 
finally drawn late in 1938, the Czecho-Slovak government 
made many concessions to the Nazi Government. These, 
however, were not sufficient. Pressure on the Prague 
government was increased while the separatist tendencies 
of Slovakia were encouraged by Germany. On March 
14 Slovakia seceded from Czecho-Slovakia, setting up an 
independent government. The following day the German 
army entered Prague, and a German protectorate over 
Bohemia and Moravia was announced. On March 22 
a treaty between Lithuania and Germany was signed, 
providing for the immediate return of Memel to Germany. 
On the following day, another treaty was signed between 
Germany and Slovakia in which Germany undertook the 
“protection” of Slovakia and secured the right to fortify 
and garrison the country. About the same time Hun- 
garian troops were allowed to seize Ruthenia and a part 
of Slovakia without German objection. 

While this was going on there were negotiations be- 
tween Germany and Poland in regard to differences over 
minorities. As late as March 26 the former denied any 
hostile designs on Poland. Within a few days, however, 
the situation changed, and the Reich press began to carry 
reports of Polish attacks on Germans. On June 17 
Goebbels declared in a speech that no power could prevent 
the return of Danzig to the Reich. On July 2 Albert 
Foerster, Nazi leader in Danzig, declared in a speech 
that Danzig was ready to make sacrifices in order to 
return to Germany. On August 16 Germany stated 
that, in addition to the return of Danzig, there must be 
a “far-reaching” solution of the Corridor. 

Then followed the feverish negotiations between Britain 
and Germany, culminating in undeclared war on Poland 
on September 1. 

The unwillingness of the Poles to admit Russian troops 
upon their territory is well established. Were they, as 
Moscow now charges, advised to take this attitude by 
Britain and France? We do not know. That “ideological” 
factors entered into the situation from the British point 
of view Mr. Chamberlain was frank enough to admit, but 
that he keenly desired a four-power alignment in accord 
with that already existing between Russia and France 
seems beyond doubt. The subsequent Stalin-Hitler non- 
aggression pact justifies, in the minds of many, any 
reluctance that may have deterred either the British or 
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the Polish govergment from assenting to a full military 
alliance with thé Soviet Union. Mr. Winston Churchill 
is very emphatic on the point. 


“The Russian behavior, to use a neutral word, was no bombshell 
to the conservative forces in England or in France. For the first 
time for many years they were able to exclaim, gleefully, ‘I told 
you so!’ . . . ‘What could you expect,’ they asked exultingly, 
‘when you tried to woo the crocodile but a bite from poisoned 
fangs?” 


The Russian contention is that Britain, France and 
Poland would assent to nothing that gave the Soviet 
Union a quid pro quo under conditions that promised 
success in a united resistance to German aggression. It 
appears now, however, that the Soviet Union was all along 
bent on securing a more advantageous position than the 
democratic powers would grant except as a desperate 
expedient. Resentment of the fact that Moscow was not 
represented at Munich may have played a part. In any 
case, what Russia could not get from Britain and France 
she got in double measure from Germany. 


The part played by Russia in the whole affair is by 
no means as simple as it has been made to appear. The 
common version of it—that Stalin has sold out the 
revolution and is playing the role of a regulation impe- 
rialistic dictator is not an inevitable conclusion. To be 
sure, the utterances of American Communist leaders give 
support to this view, for they seem to have felt called on 
to maintain the “united front” idea which has been the 
key to their policy for years. It seems clear that the 
Daily Worker and the American Communist Party have 
been quite in the dark about what Moscow was doing 
and hence have been caught in most embarrassing con- 
tradictions. 


For America, not the least consequence of the Stalin- 
Hitler pact is the violence done to the whole “united front” 
movement through which liberals in large numbers—some 
churchmen among them—were won to a friendly attitude 
toward the Soviet government. No matter how consis- 
tently Stalin may have been following a policy of keeping 
Russia at peace with other nations—and we shall see that 
many facts point in that direction—the American Com- 
munist front has been self-proclaimed an ethical front, 
a sort of missionary movement aiming at the establishment 
of democracy. The Soviet Union has been made to 
appear the outstanding resource of the great social ideal- 
isms and the synonym for undying hostility to Fascism 
and Nazism. Earl Browder was quoted as saying at the 
University of Virginia on July 5, in response to an anxious 
question about Russo-German relations, that there was 
as much chance of a Stalin-Hitler combination as of Earl 
Browder being elected head of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. The Daily Worker had no words strong 
enough to condemn a proposed British loan to Hitler— 
while the appeasement policy was still in force—yet now 
it sings the praises of the Russian army as it cooperates 
with the German legions in dismembering Poland. 


But American Communists are apparently no worse 
off than their British comrades. On August 24, William 
Gallacher, Communist member of the House of Commons, 
referred to the German-Soviet pact and said: “Russia 
has proved she is ready to take a stand in defense of 
nations whose independence is threatened.” Yet it can 
hardly be doubted that at that moment the plans for the 
partition of Poland were complete. 


It does not follow, however, that the Soviet Union has 
deliberately executed an ideological volte face. To begin 
with, the assumption that the two dictators have buried 
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the hatchet can not be made the basis for a charge that 
each has “sold out” to the other. It is evident that Japan 
at first regarded the German-Soviet pact as a betrayal 
of the Anti-Comintern agreement. It is not so clear that 
Mussolini so interpreted it. But to the extent that Hitler 
went over to Stalin, the latter can not have gone over 
to him. And if we have witnessed an amalgamation of 
two revolutions, it remains to be seen what the nature 
of the amalgamation is. 


It is possible that opinion in democratic countries is 
misled by the fact that among us the ideological factors 
are always to the fore, while the governments in question 
have been playing a game of Realpolitik. Molotov’s 
address to the Supreme Soviet on August 31, when he 
presented the non-aggression pact for ratification, contains 
much that is plausible. He cited relatively early utterances 
of Stalin to show that Soviet foreign policy has consis- 
tently put a premium on securing stable and friendly 
relations with neighbor states. 


“People ask with an air of innocence how the Soviet Union 
could consent to improve political relations with a state of a fas- 
cist type. ‘Is that possible?’ they ask. But they forget that this 
is not a question of our attitude towards the internal regime of 
another country but of the foreign relations between the two states. 

. Furthermore, they forget the important principle of our for- 
eign policy ... formulated by Stalin .. . as follows: 

“We stand for peace and the strengthening of business re- 
lations with all countries. That is our position; and we shall 
adhere to this position as long as these countries maintain like 
relations with the Soviet Union, and as long as they make no 
attempt to trespass on the interests of our country.’ 


“The meaning of these words is quite clear: the Soviet Union 
strives to maintain good-neighborly relations with all non-Soviet 
countries provided that these countries maintain a like attitude 
towards the Soviet Union. In our foreign policy towards non- 
Soviet countries, we have always been guided by Lenin’s well- 
known principle of the peaceful co-existence of the Soviet state 
and of capitalist countries.” 


He then cited the non- aggression pact with Italy in 
1933 and the treaty with Germany in 1926, renewed in 
1933. 


On the other hand, Molotov was eloquently silent on 
another passage in Stalin’s declaration, which the Daily 
Worker, manifestly in the dark about Moscow’s inten- 
tions, reprinted: “We stand for the support of nations 
which are the victims of aggression and are fighting for 
the independence of their country.” 


The notorious feud between Stalinist and Trotskyist 
factions over the relative importance of consolidating gains 
within the nation and spreading the Revolution through- 
out the world may throw some light on current Soviet 
policy. The desire to achieve friendly relations with 
capitalist countries was abundantly documented during 
the Litvinov regime. It is at least conceivable that the 
sudden change of front which occurred when Litvinov 
was replaced by Molotov signified principally a new 
appraisal of the diplomatic situation rather than any 
significant ideological readjustment. One does not need 
to credit the rather feverish efforts of the Daily Worker 
to make the new policy toward Germany look like a 
peace crusade in order to discover a bit of consistent 
realism in Molotov’s policy. It does not appear that 
the constant talk about “democracy” that has character- 
ized the Communist “party line” in this country, has had 
any considerable counterpart in the Soviet Union. It is 
at least possible that the Soviet government has all along 
been more concerned with keeping its borders uncrossed 
and its trade routes open than about anything that was 
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going on in the political world outside. That being the 
case, the agreement with Germany may have carried with 
it no real ideological capitulation. 

The New York Times has called attention to the fact 
that as far back as January, 1934, Stalin made a statement 
which was prophetic of what has just occurred. At that 
time he said: 


“Poland regarded herself as the barrier of the Western States 
against the U.S.S.R. All and sundry imperialists looked upon 
Poland as the vanguard in the event of a military attack on Rus- 
sia. Of course, we are far from being enthusiastic about the Fas- 
cist regime in Germany. But fascism is not the issue here, if only 
for the reason that fascism, for example in Italy, did not prevent 
the U.S.S.R. from establishing very good relations with that 
country. 

“It is not for us, who experienced the shame of the Brest-Litovsk 
peace, to sing the praises of the Versailles treaty. We have never 
had any orientation toward Germany, nor have we any orientation 
toward Poland or France. Our orientation, in the past and at 
present, is toward the U.S.S.R. alone. If the interests of the 
U.S.S.R. demand a rapprochement with this or that country which 
is not interested in disturbing peace, we will not hesitate to take it.” 


A final reference in this connection may be made to 
Lenin himself, who in his Letter to American Workers 
(August 20, 1918) said: 


“The beasts of prey of Anglo-French and American imperialism 
‘accuse’ us of coming to an ‘agreement’ with German imperialism. 
. . . They pretend not to understand the difference between an 
agreement made by ‘Socialists’ with the bourgeoisie (native or 
foreign) against the workers, against the toilers, and an agreement 
for the safety of the workers who have defeated their bourgeoisie, 
with a bourgeoisie of one national color against the bourgeoisie of 
another color for the sake of the utilization by the proletariat of 
the contradictions between the different groups of the bourgeoisie.” 


As for Germany, Hitler has made a pronouncement 
about ideology, similar to Molotov’s: Germany remains 
what she is, and Russia remains what she is. Indeed, 
if the prime issue was the return to both Germany and 
Russia of territories that formerly belonged to them and 
for whose reclamation geographical and cultural considera- 
tions were not entirely lacking, it is hardly necessary, in 
seeking an explanation, to posit a hitherto undiscovered 
chemical affinity between Nazism and Bolshevism. 

Of interest in this connection is the following comment 
by the foreign editor of the Christian Science Monitor: 


“|. . Ideological differences have not interfered greatly with 
commercial relations between two countries whose economic pat- 
tern is complementary—Russia the supplier of raw materials; Ger- 
many the producer of machinery and industrial products. 

“Nor have political ‘notions’ bothered the general staffs of the 
two countries, whose military experts have a record of extensive 
cooperation in the postwar period. 

“And what is less often recalled is the fact that, both before 
and since the Hitler regime, there has been a basic political co- 
operation between Berlin and Moscow. There have been disagree- 
ments and difficulties. There have been insults and propaganda. 
But one of the early diplomatic acts of the Hitler government was 
to renew a treaty of friendship with Russia.” 


At the same time the analysis must go deeper than 
what may safely be assumed to be the immediate con- 
scious political purposes of the two governments. One 
may agree with Walter Lippmann and Dorothy Thompson 
in their contention that we are witnessing an amalgama- 
tion of two revolutions, so far as the effect of the Soviet- 
German pact is concerned, even though the essential doc- 
trines of the two regimes remain distinct. For vast 
propagandas have been floated to convince the world, 
on the one hand, that Communism is a world movement 
for the liberation of the common man without regard to 
race or nationality, and on the other hand, that Nazism 
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is a world force against Communism. The “missionary” 
drive of both movements upon the Western world seems 
to have been subordinated to immediate national ends. 


And what of Italy? At this moment no final interpre- 
tation of Mussolini’s neutrality can be given. Does he 
fear Germany as an ally in a world conflict? Does he 
fear the British fleet and the French army on his border? 
Or is he of greater value to Hitler as a freely trading 
neutral than the latter could expect him to be as a 
blockaded ally? His speech of September 23 was less 
incisive than had been anticipated, for while it had plenty 
of drama it lacked any clue to future policy. At the same 
time it would seem that Mussolini intended it to dispel 
any assumption that the Axis has been broken. 

The role of Japan is also far from clear. It appeared at 
first that Japan was disillusioned and frightened. The 
American Communist version of the Soviet’s “great stroke 
for world peace” stressed the isolation of Japan from the 
Axis. One evidence that the American Communists 
were not “in the know,” is the fact that the Soviet 
promptly terminated hostilities on the Manchukuoan bor- 
der, leaving Japan free to pursue her conquest of 
China—Britain’s hands being tied. It is rumored that 
Germany was the instigator there. In view of the Soviet’s 
subsequent invasion of Poland, it would not appear that 
any instigation was necessary. 

What kind of war is it? Attempts to answer the 
question have produced the most curious alignments. The 
Socialists (Norman Thomas’ party), the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation which split off from the Socialist Party 
a few years ago, such an outstanding liberal historian as 
Charles A. Beard, and eminent isolationists like Senator 
Borah—all these seem to agree in regarding it as merely 
one more act in the drama of power politics. They con- 
sider it a continuation of the World War. Obviously they 
arrive at this conclusion by different paths and proclaim 
it from very different motives. On the other hand current 
polls conducted by Fortune and the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (the Gallup polls) seem to suggest that 
popular sentiment is more truly reflected by the well- 
known columnists of the New York Herald Tribune who 
see an ideological war. This war, says Dorothy Thomp- 
son, is totally unlike the last. The “unneutral neutrality” 
which the public is encouraged to preserve presupposes 
not merely an awareness of cultural kinship, but a con- 
viction that two kinds of philosophy—Mark Sullivan says 
two kinds of religion—are in deadly combat. Says Mr. 
Lippmann: “The fundamental problem of the war is how 
Europe and the world are to deal with the amalgamation 
of the German and the Russian revolutions. The Nazi- 
Communist arrangement precipitated the war. It has 
determined the strategy of the war. It poses the essential 
problem that has to be answered in conducting the war 
and in finding the basis for an eventual peace.” In such 
a view the Russian agreement with Germany merely 
consolidates a pagan, anti-democratic front. 

It is possible to take a still different view—realistic 
about nationalistic aims and the harvest from a sowing 
of dragon’s teeth at Versailles, yet realistic also about 
qualitative differences between what Reinhold Niebuhr 
in the current New Statesman and Nation (London) calls 
the “‘synthetic barbarism” of the Nazi state and the cos- 
mopolitan civilizations which the western democracies 
have attempted to build. Those who are impressed more 
with this confrontation of political ideals than with the 
economic origins of present national policies tend to stress 
ideology as a factor not to be ignored. 
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II. Tue Issue or AMERICAN NEUTRALITY 


The immediate issue confronting Congress is simple 
in so far as the alternatives are concerned, but complex 
in respect to the factors entering into a decision. That 
the Neutrality Act of 1937 operates to the disadvantage 
of France and Great Britain as long as the latter com- 
mands the seas (in spite of the large toll of British 
shipping which the German submarines are taking) is 
generally recognized. That it enacts a kind of neutrality 
in the matter of commerce very different from what in- 
ternational law contemplates is clear. That the demand 
for a change in the law is prompted not only by active 
popular sympathy with the democratic powers but by 
the hope of a profitable business in the export of war 
materials is also clear. 

It should be noted, however, that American industry 
has officially sought to dispel any notion that it wants 
war. Howard Coonley, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, declared recently: 


“American industry hates war. War destroys lives. War 
wrecks homes. Economic chaos and years of crushing depression 
are its inevitable aftermath. It imperils representative democracy. 
Free institutions are among its early victims. Ultimately no one 
can escape the ruin of war. American industry wants peace. Peace 
is the life blood of progress. Peace must be the national objective.” 


He recalled the declaration made last December by the 
Association: “No sensible person believes that profit can 
come out of the wreckage of human life and economic 
dislocation.” 

Henry Ford and Ernest Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Corporation, have gone on record against the 
proposed revision of the Neutrality Act. 

Yet it is obvious that the Administration’s proposal to 
free American trade in war materials of any other limita- 
tions than that they must be paid for on a short-credit 
basis and carried in foreign ships promises a business 
boom to which the interests concerned are not indifferent. 

There are signs, on the other hand, of concern among 
Mr. Roosevelt’s political opponents lest a definite orienta- 
tion by this country toward one side in the European War 
may strengthen the third-term movement. Such an inci- 
dent as his dramatic announcement at a press conference 
of the sighting of unidentified submarines near American 
shores—a fact that would ordinarily be given out in 
routine fashion by the State Department—does not go 
unnoticed by those who fear rashness on the part of the 
Administration. And there is undoubtedly a strong and 
sincere opposition to any liberalizing of the neutrality law 
that may issue in such economic involvement as gave the 
United States so impelling a reason for intervention in 
1917. This concern the Administration forces consider 
to be amply met in the new bill. 


There is also a conviction, no one knows how widely 
held, that the futility and destructiveness of war have 
been so fully demonstrated that America can best serve 
the world by keeping out of this one, no matter where our 
natural sympathies may be. There is reason to think 
that this conviction of war’s futility, and hence its essential 
immorality, plays a large part in the demand that Ameri- 
can resources shall not be so used. 

The issue over revision of the Neutrality Act seems to 
be comprehended in three questions: 

1. Will a relaxation of the present restrictions make 
more or less likely our eventual entry into the war? 

2. Have we any moral responsibility for the outcome 
of the war? 

3. Is it likely that, if we should be drawn in, American 
participation would be decisive? 
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The first of these questions is the one being most 
sharply debated. Mr. Borah’s arguments and Mr. Stim- 
son’s are already familiar to the reader. Mr. Borah 
seemed less concerned to prove that the sale of arms would 
actually put us into war than to show that those who 
want repeal are anxious to aid Great Britain and France. 
Like Col. Lindbergh, he is most interested in establishing 
a mood of neutrality and a policy of isolation. He does 
argue cogently, however, as does Charles A. Beard, that 
there is no inner necessity compelling America to fight 
because European nations do. (The fact that so many 
nations in Europe actually did keep out of the last war 
iy”) seem to invalidate any assumption of “inevitabil- 
ity.” 

Mr. Stimson and Mr. Lippmann have contended 
stoutly that a determination to keep out of the war is in 
itself a warrant for changing the law. The ultimate 
assumption here is that if the fortunes of the war should 
go against Britain and France, the American people would 
be drawn in, not by any economic “inevitability” but by 
an inner compulsion to resist the advance of totalitarian- 
ism into the western world. This brings us to the second 
question, 


2. The widespread moral support given in this country 
to the Allied cause inevitably raises the question what 
moral responsibility the United States may have for the 
outcome of the war. Fortune’s current survey yields the 
following result: “83.1 per cent of the people want 
England and France to win, and only one per cent are 
for Germany ; 64.8 per cent think the Allies can win, as 
it stands now; only 24.7 per cent favor a complete em- 
bargo against all the warring nations.” (It should be 
noted, however, that only 16.8 per cent indicated a wil- 
lingness to have the United States enter the war at any 
stage, however its fortunes may go.) The accuracy of 
such polls is of course only approximate, but the result in 
this instance has not been seriously questioned. For 
many, these figures pose the problem: If we believe that 
the cause of the democratic powers is a worthy one and 
one in which America has a large stake in terms of 
human values, how can we justify holding aloof? It is 
because of the strength of this appeal that many of the 
opponents of neutrality revision are putting the chief 
stress on the contention that the war in Europe is an 
imperialist war, and not a war of ideals. The arguments 
range from the extreme isolationism of Mr. Borah—of 
whom President Butler says that he reflects “that economic 
nationalism which is the chief cause of the world’s 
troubles’—and of Col. Lindbergh who says, “We must 
be as impersonal as a surgeon with his knife’—to the 
internationalism of Norman Thomas, who sees only a 
betrayal of humanity in the present struggle. 


3. The practical question of the probable outcome of 
the war cannot be separated from the issues just discussed. 
It is within the possibilities that the entry of the United 
States into the war would bring in the Soviet Union as 
an active participant on all fronts. Italy might be carried 
in by the momentum of the Axis. In such an eventuality 
the question arises whether the contest would not surely 
result in universal exhaustion and economic and spiritual 
bankruptcy. There is at least plausibility in the contention 
that restricting the war to Europe would be more likely 
to leave one great nation in a position to “salvage civili- 
zation” than universalizing a life-and-death struggle. It 
should be noted that Col. Lindbergh’s very vigorous argu- 
ment is relieved by these words: “If war brings more 
dark ages to Europe, we can better preserve those things 
which we love and which we mourn the passing of in 
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Europe today by preserving them here, by strengthening 
them here, rather than by hurling ourselves thoughtlessly 
to their defense over there and thus destroying all in the 
conflagration. The German genius for science and organi- 
zation, the English genius for government and commerce, 
the French genius for living and understanding of life— 
they must not go down here as well as on the other side.” 

Those who defend abstention by the United States from 
all trade in arms during this war on the ground of such 
a redemptive mission find it necessary either to condemn 
the war as immoral on both sides or to satisfy themselves 
that the United States can maintain its cultural integrity 
and continuity while holding aloof from a struggle in 
which other nations are justified in engaging. 

It would seem vitally important that every citizen try 
to appraise these factors in the situation and, in particular, 
try to see the implications of each position, thus avoiding 
the confusion of mixed motives that is so likely to char- 
acterize our thinking in a crisis. Pertinent questions are 
these. Can one make up his mind in valid fashion about 
war as an institution the quality of which is always 
essentially the same—‘“alien to the mind of Christ”—or 
must each instance of conflict be separately appraised ? 
Can the United States be a party to the war to the extent 
of furnishing materials to one side and still hope to avoid 
being drawn into armed conflict? (This involves an 
appraisal of the “cash-and-carry” plan which is proposed 
by the Administration.) Are we clear that a determina- 
tion to remain out of the war will be adhered to, no 
matter how its fortunes go? Can the policy of a great 
nation be dictated by the expectation of surviving 
(through non-participation) a struggle in which it believes 
it has much at stake and the hope that it will be recognized 
as a spiritual force in a ruined world? If so, what are the 
conditions of preserving such a “democratic island” 
throughout a world war? 


III. Tue Issue ConrrontING THE CHURCHES 


The American churches in the years following the 
World War struggled earnestly with the ethical issue 
which war presents. National church bodies and smaller 
judicatories, the church press, and influential pulpits con- 
tributed much to the creation of that moral sentiment 
that found expression in the Kellogg-Briand Pact by 
which 62 nations renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. Not only so, but a number of church 
bodies went on record against the use of the churches 
in any way for the furtherance of war aims. The Federal 
Council of Churches said in 1932: “The Church of 
Christ, as an institution, should not become an instrument 
for the fostering of international suspicion and hatred. It 
should not sanction war nor bless it.” 

The Methodist Church—to cite the largest Protestant 
body and one in which anti-war sentiment has been very 
pronounced—at the Uniting Conference in April of this 
year declared: “We believe that war is utterly destructive 
and is our greatest collective social sin and a denial of 
the ideals of Christ. We stand upon this ground, that the 
Methodist Church as an institution cannot endorse war 
nor support or participate in it.” It also put the authority 
of the Church behind the refusal of military service on 
grounds of conscience. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., declared in 1938: “War is a denial of faith in the 
God of love and justice.” It also upheld the right of 
Presbyterian students to refuse military training. 

Yet both these bodies, which may perhaps be taken as 
fairly typical, made clear that they were not pronouncing 
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participation in war unconditionally wrong. The state- 
ment of the Methodist General Conference above referred 
to, giving support to conscientious objectors, is followed 
immediately by the declaration, “We recognize the right 
of the individual to answer the call of his government in 
an emergency according to the dictates of his Christian 
conscience.” The action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly quoted above contains these words: “There are 
those who believe that peace can only be assured by a 
policy of complete isolation through neutrality and those 
who believe that peace can only be assured by complete 
participation in international action designed to enforce 
peace through economic and other pressure. Between 
these two groups are to be found all intermediate grada- 
tions of opinion, conscientiously held by Christian people.” 


By far the most representative recent pronouncement 
by a non-Roman Christian body is that of the Oxford 
Conference of 1937. The report on “The Church and 
War” included these strong words: “War involves com- 
pulsory enmity, diabolical outrage against human person- 
ality, and a wanton distortion of the truth. War is a 
particular demonstration of the power of sin in this world 
and a defiance of the righteousness of God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” At the same time it 
summarized three quite different positions which are held 
by conscientious Christians, ranging from refusal of par- 
ticipation to the belief that “normally a Christian should 
take up arms for his country.” 


Thus it appears that the churches (except for the 
pacifist groups) have not up to this time evolved a specific 
ethic for the individual on the question of participation 
in war. By inference, at least, many of the official pro- 
nouncements enjoin non-participation in a war which 
one’s own government provokes “as an instrument of 
national policy.” For a situation, however, in which a 
population overwhelmingly believes that the war is of 
external origin no clear mandate appears. It is precisely 
because this conviction so generally prevails in time of 
war that a Christian sanction against it is so difficult to 
invoke. 

The increasingly ecumenical-mindedness of the churches 
accentuates this problem. How shall the churches of one 
nation invoke a Christian sanction in condemnation of a 
war while an integral portion of their own fellowship in 
other countries are invoking a Christian sanction in 
support of that struggle? Would not this be, in effect, a 
nationalistic reaction on the part of church bodies which 
profess an ecumenical character? How shall American 
Christians, for example, find valid ecumenical sanctions 
enjoining non-participation in a war which British and 
French Christians—to say nothing of German Christians 
—hby appeal to the same authority, are impelled to support ? 


The difficulty is not one of reconciling judgments of 
equally conscientious Christians which are in conflict. 
This is one of the most familiar facts of experience. The 
difficulty is rather one of finding a clear justification of 
a pronouncement by a church body against entrance of a 
country into a war in the name of Una Sancta when other 
corporate members of that same universal fellowship find 
such a judgment irreconcilable with the Christian witness. 

It would seem important that, however these questions 
are answered, every Christian group should distinguish 
clearly between judgments that proceed from an au- 
thentic universal testimony and those that result from an 
honest attempt by individual Christians to apply the 
Christian testimony as they understand it in a given 
historical situation. 

To those American Christians whose moral judgment 
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against any participation in the war by this country is a 
frankly relative judgment, applicable to America for 
specific reasons, the problem is simplified. There are not 
wanting members of British churches who today wish 
this country to remain out of the struggle. Reasons for 
such a position may be found in either of the following 
assumptions: (1) The war may be so morally devastat- 
ing to all the participants that a great and powerful 
nation in the West will be more useful to the world if it 
has not allowed itself to become embroiled. (2) Entry 
into the war by this country might actually prolong and 
intensify it without insuring an Allied victory. (3) Even 
a victory, resulting from American participation, would 
not insure results commensurate with the cost. These are 
propositions on which intelligent and conscientious persons 
differ. 

Such an approach to the problem, however, can not be 
satisfactory to a Christian of thoroughgoing pacifist con- 
victions. Of all ethical positions with reference to the 
war the pacifist position of non-resistance is obviously the 
most consistent so far as the individual is concerned. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, for example, does not 
find itself confronted by the problem of maintaining or 
relaxing the embargo on arms. For it, the moral require- 
ments are clear. The embargo should be extended to 
all basic war materials. The danger of American in- 
volvement is repelled by a sweeping condemnation of the 
use of armed force no matter what the physical con- 
tingency may be. 

The problem which is giving Christian consciences the 
greatest concern is that of reconciling participation by 
Christians in what they regard as a relatively just war 
with the conviction that the Church should never “bless 
war.” A leading article in The Christian World (Lon- 
don), September 7, includes this paragraph: 

“I am not going to dwell for a moment upon the question—so 
often debated in these pages—as to whether the work of war can 
ever be the work of God. That debate is finished now, in this 
paper (though it will stand firmly for the rights of conscience), 
until we have made secure for this country and for Europe that 
liberty which alone makes such debates possible in the public press. 
I will never glorify war, nor speak of it as anything else but the 
most hideous thing upon earth and the most piercing grief which 
the broken Church of Christ—brother fighting brother—is called 
upon to endure. But she and we must endure it nevertheless; 
and we may endure it—we do endure it—in God’s name. And we 
can endure it: for we believe, with humble confidence, that this 
cause is the cause of God.” 

This states a position to which many find themselves 
driven, namely, that if it becomes a duty to fight the 
Christian will inevitably consider it the will of God and 
ask God’s blessing upon the effort. On the other hand, 
an ever-present danger is illustrated in a current press 
dispatch from Paris: “French public opinion, long and 
bitterly anti-Hitler, has turned against everything German 
after three weeks of war, it appeared today. Newspapers, 
some of which before the war concentrated editorial fire 
on Nazi leaders, now employ such terms as ‘German 
barbarism,’ “German ruthlessness,’ ‘Hunnish savagery.’ ”’ 
Can the motive that actuates men engaged in a war 
believed to be just be kept on a higher plane than those 
which ordinarily are involved when men kill each other? 

To many the position taken by the writers just quoted 
appears a contradiction in terms—a hideous compromise 
with evil. They insist that if a Christian feels impelled 
to engage in war he shall do so with full acknowledgement 
that he is doing an unchristian thing. They believe that 
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the rule requiring a Christian to do nothing upon which 
he can not ask the blessing of God does not hold when 
he goes to war. 

Dr. Nathaniel Micklem writing (under the pen-name, 
“Tlico”) in The British Weekly seeks a moral synthesis 
in these terms: 


“Christians will only consent to war because they will feel that 
righteousness and justice and liberty must be vindicated first in 
this way before they can be established more securely by spiritual 
means. The Church in general in this country will judge this war 
to be bellum iustum, a just war, so far as any war is just. But 
the newspapers and politicians will inevitably seek to persuade us 
that all right is on our side, and that the enemy sums up all in- 
iquity. As Christians we shall not so judge. We shall see in the 
war the judgment of God upon a secular and godless civilization 
in which all nations are involved. We shall know that there can 
be no true peace without repentance, and that it is not the enemy 
only who must repent.” 


Dispatches indicate that many British Christians take 
a similar position. 

It may be noted in conclusion that a case has been 
made for the refusal of the Church as Church to bless 
war without appeal to any absolutist pacifist principle. 
The basis of it is found not merely in the nature of war 
but in the nature of the Church. Many Christians who 
reserve to themselves the right of personal decision be- 
lieve that the Church can preserve its power only by 
remaining a true sanctuary, uncorrupted by the passions 
of war. They believe that even when a national commu- 
nity of Christians is persuaded that a war is just, the 
Church as a universal fellowship should remain above the 
battle. That in many instances this was not what hap- 
pened in the last war there is ample testimony. 


F. ERNEST JOHNSON. 


The Proposed Neutrality Act 


The proposed revision of the Neutrality Act of 1937, 
which has now been drafted by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations, would repeal the embargo on the sale 
of arms to belligerent countries. For this is substituted 
the “cash and carry” plan. In case of war the President 
would be required to declare that a state of war exists 
and to forbid the expoftation of any goods to belligerent 
states until title has been transferred to some foreign 
government or agency. American ships and American 
citizens would be forbidden to enter combat areas, defined 
by the President, whenever the President found this 
necessary for the protection of American citizens, except 
under regulations to be prescribed. As in the earlier 
Act travel on ships of belligerent countries is forbidden 
to American citizens. Loans and credits could not be 
extended to foreign governments, except for non-renew- 
able, ordinary commercial credits of not more than 90 
days. The solicitation of contributions for any other 
government or its supporters would likewise be forbidden ; 
funds to relieve human suffering might be solicited under 
rules to be prescribed, if it is not in behalf of any such 
government. This section is stronger than the corres- 
ponding provision of the 1937 Act. The proposed law 
would continue the provisions of the present Act in 
regard to the National Munitions Control Board; to 
restrictions on the use of American ports for securing 
supplies for belligerent states; and to submarines or 
armed merchant vessels of belligerents in American 
ports or territorial waters. 
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